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S. U. P. Elects New Notional Officei 



IS1£W SUP OFFICERS—New officers of the Sons of Utah Pioneers gather before a covered wagon 
following their election at the Old Mill. Left to right are Richard A. Lambert, president; Nicholas G. Mor¬ 
gan, Sr., Horace A. Sorensen, of Salt Lake City; Lawrence Malan, Ogden, and Dr. Joel E. Ricks, Logan. 
Unable to be present was, Edward Perkins, Los Angeles, (Courtesy Deseret News.) 
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Pioneer Stories 

Winners in the annual SUP short 
story contest were announced by 
Professor Walter A. Kerr. Five 
high school students were named 
to receive medals awarded 'by the 
SUP. They were: 

First Place—Patricia Pyper ,Salt 
Lake; second place—Ann Wilkins, 
Salt Lake; third place—Marilyn 

VX7V'v>1 loir Half T o _. 


DUP Honor the SUP 

President Kate B. Carter, Daugh¬ 
ters of Utah Pioneers, showed her 
appreciation to the SUP by hav¬ 
ing Past President Ernest R. Mc¬ 
Kay, President Nicholas G. Mor¬ 
gan, Sr., Historian Harold Jenson, 
State Senator Elias Day and others 
attend the Pioneer luncheon at Ho¬ 
tel Utah, July 24th, honoring 40 of 
the living 140 pioneers. All SUP 


Reunion of Utah 
Notables 

By Harold H. Jenson 

Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Pugh visited 
Salt Lake City recently. Their 
home at present is in New York 
City. Formerly they lived in Lon¬ 
don, England where for many years 
Mr. Fttgh served as President of 
the London District of the British 
Mission. 

Mrs. PUerh renorted that after a 
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At the eighteenth Annual 
campment held at “Old Mill,” i: 
Cottonwood Canyon, Salt 1 
August 2nd, S. U. P. unit dele 
elected the following new Nai 
SUP officers for the ensuing 
President, Richard A. Lambe 
Sugar House; 1st vice Presi 
Nicholas G. Morgan, Sr., of 
Lake City; 2nd Vice President, 
ace A. Sorensen of Sugar H 
3rd Vice President, Dr. Jot 
Ricks of Logan; 4th Vice Presi 
Lawrence M. Malan of Ogden 
5th Vice President, Edward I 
ins of Los Angeles. Other ofi 
will be chosen by this board. 

Luncheon wa served to men 
at the Alpine Rose Lodge in B 
ton, following the morning bus 
meeting at the Old Mill. Nic 
G. Morgan ,Sr., president of 
Salt Lake SUP Luncheon Club, 
his fellow officers were due 
given much praise for ther effi 
arrangements for the luncheon, 
gram, and the banquet in the t 
ing. Over 300 members and g 
attended the banquet at the 
Mill and heard Brigham D. ] 
en, Brigham Young University 
ulty member ,deliver the fes 
address, “Religious Freedom 
America". 

Toastmaster for the steak 
quet was our own past presi 
Fred E. H. Curtis. The thrill c 
when President Curtis told 
history of the Old Mill, where 
banquet was being held. Brc 
Curtis said the building was 
known as the Deseret Paper 
for a considerable period of t 
Walls of the mill were mad 
granite that was surplus in the 
st ruction of the Salt Lake Ter 

Surprise guests were Oscar I 
Nauvoo, Ill. sheriff and his < 
panion ,Frank Wilkins. These 
tlemen entertained SUP mem 
in Nauvoo during the 1957 ' 
Luc ret ia Ferre for vocal solo 

SUP thanks Glen Johnson 
Ldcretia Ferre for vocal solo 
the banquet. An interesting lec 
and exhibit of the sculptured w 
of art of Dr. Avard Fairbanks, < 
of the College of Fine Arts, 
versity of Utah ,was given th< 
dies during the business mee : 
All SUP aooreciate and marve 
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a jeweler kept him out of sight, 
not wanting people to know that 


Sixteen Are Selected for Board 


IN TUNE WITH GOD! 

Fred E, Curtis 

eorge Washington in a letter 
Benjamin Franklin once said: 
to be venerated for benevolence, 
> be admired for talents, if to 
esteemed for patriotism, if to 
beloved for philanthropy, can 
;ify the human mind, you must 
e the pleasing consolation to 
w that you have not lived in 
L » 

xe writer through his many con- 
s with young people has heard 
iy say, “We don’t have the op- 
unities now days that men used 
iave when they didn’t have the 
leniences of life we enjoy to¬ 
il 

L the midst of bewildering mis- 
unes, it is well to remember 
; every mountain must have its 
iy, every oasis its desert, every 
bow its storm, and every day 
night. Never has an oak tree 
vn without weathering the 
m. Life’s lessons are never 
ned without heroic discipline, 
i is the acid test of character, 
will never gain anything by 
tding. Poise and happiness are 
if we debate life rather than 
it heroically. 

s we look back through the cen- 
es of human history, we may 
der why men before us (whose 
ds were as good as those of men 
ioday) often lived in a primi- 
stage of civilization. The ma¬ 
ds for an advanced culture sur- 
Lded them. The forests, the 
erals, the electricity and the 
a all awaited men’s use. Have 
ever thought that God does 
reveal truth until we are ready 
eceive it. 

ie story of Sir Isaac Newton’s 
overy of a basic law is a good 
nple of what happens when a 
d is open to truth. We are told 
^as sitting quietly in an orchard 
day when a breeze snapped an 
ie from a tree. Newton watched 
apple fall to the ground, and 
had a glimpse of the law of 
ity. Millions of apples had fal- 
from trees before that particu- 
noment, and many had watched 
n fall. It was no miracle and 
beyed no new law. I think you 
agree it was a mind re cep - 
to the truth. Other great truths 
being revealed to us constant- 
trat we do not always perceive 
a. Some one said possibly one 
ion is our reluctance to set 
e time for quiet thought. Par- 
larly is this true in our young- 
fe. We cannot secure too early 
art in being receptive to truth, 
m potential ability remains un¬ 
doped for too long a time, sub- 
lent efforts to develop it may 
ess successful than earlier ef- 
s would have been, 
o we ever stop to consider that 
ry Ford worked in a jewelry 
e when he was so small that 


such a tiny fellow was fixing 
watches. William Cullen Bryant 
wrote Thanatopsis at 18 years, and 
Robert Burns wrote some of his 
poems and songs between 14 and 
21 years. Samuel Colt made a wood 
model of his idea for a revolver 
when he was 16. Marconi was 21 
when he transmitted signals one 
mile without wires. George Wash¬ 
ington had produced inventions for 
railroads at 19 years. Louis Braille 
invented his alphabet for the blind 
when he was 20. It seems obvious 
that an early start favors zealous 
learning and gives the learner ade¬ 
quate time for the attainment of 
a very high level of proficiency 
prior to the onset of that inevitable 
decline in enthusiasm, which ulti¬ 
mately overtakes all men, and wo¬ 
men. 

Still we have many who claim 
that only young people are pos¬ 
sessed of mental virility and intel¬ 
lectual vigor. But as we look around 
is that correct? Socrates gave to 
the world his wisest sayings at the 
age of 68, while Plato was a pupil 
until he was 50 and did not begin 
to teach until after that age. Vol¬ 
taire, the French poet and philoso¬ 
pher, did his greatest work after 
50, and at 84 produced his master¬ 
piece. Gladstone was a potential 
figure in the political and the in¬ 
tellectual circles of Great Britain 
when he was 80 years of age. 
Goethe, the greatest modem poet 
of Germany, wrote the first part 
of Faust when 56, and the second 
part when he was 82. Noah Web- 
ister performed the herculean task 
of his life in producing the diction¬ 
ary when he was between 60 and 
70 years of age. John Milton com¬ 
pleted Paradise Lost when 57 and 
Paradise Regained at 63. Bacon was 
60 when he arrived at the full ma¬ 
turity of his genius and Phillip 
Brooks was a powerful figure in 
the religious and intellectual world 
at 58. Jules Verne was writing ro¬ 
mances when past 70. 

Neither age, money nor birth¬ 
right is a requisite to accomplish¬ 
ment in life. We may be quite right 
in thinking that there is never a 
fr?e moment in our day, but too 
often this due to our filling our 
time with non-essential activities 
and neglecting the vital things. We 
can find time for anything we sin¬ 
cerely want to do. The honest reas¬ 
on we have no time for meditation 
is that we are indifferent to God 
from whom all truth comes. Every 
human life contains latent seeds 
of goodness and greatness and they 
will bring light and love to all 
mankind if they are nurtured by 
God. May I close with the words 
of R. L. Sharpe: “Isn’t it strange 
that princesses and kings, and 
clowns who caper in sawdust rings, 
and common people like you and 
me are builders of eternity. To each 
is given a bag of tools, a shapeless 
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Of the National SUP Group 


Appointment of 16 leaders was 
announced to complete the 1952-53 
organization of the National Board 
of Sons of Utah Pioneers, Incor¬ 
porated. 

Richard A. Lambert, national 
president, said the following per¬ 
sons were named to the board at 
a meeting held Friday, August 8. 

Lorenzo B. Summerhays, sec¬ 
retary; Ralph A. Barnes, treasurer ; 
Fred E. Curtis, judge advocate; 
Arlington R. Mortensen, historian; 
Dr. W. L. Worlton, chaplain; Par¬ 
ley P. Giles, chairman of “Know 
Your Utah Week;’ Dr. Walter A. 
Kerr, chairman, pioneer story con¬ 
test; Elias L. Day, chairman of 
trails and landmarks; Rulon F. 
Starley, finance chairman. 

For Conservation 

L, E. Tangren, conservation 
chairman; Dr. Avard Fairbanks, 
art chairman; W. Rulon White, 
reclamation chairman; Horace A. 
Sorensen, chairman of park de¬ 
velopment; N. G. Morgan Sr., 
chairman of “The Pioneer”; Virgil 
Petersen, managing editor of “The 
Pioneer”; and Harold H. Jenson, 


Encampment 

(Continued from Page 1) 


\mblicity chairman. 

Restyle Content 

Plans were announced by Mr. 
Lambert to change the content 
style of the SUP magazine, “The 
Pioneer,” Old photos of Salt Lake 
City and Utah and interesting his¬ 
torical material will be published, 
Mr. Lambert said. 

The organization also plans to 
take over a portion of the State 
Prison property in October to build 
a monument park to be called 
“Mormon Pioneer Village,” Mr. 
Lambert added. 


“Why so blue, RastUs?” 

“Ah los’ mah chickens.” 

“Don’t worry, chickens always go 
home to roost.” 

“Dat de trouble, boss, dey went.” 

* * * 

The Magic Mirror: At 20, my full- 
length mirror features me neat. At 
40, the very same mirror features 
my seat. 

* * * 

Hubby (looking at the bills): 
“You’re driving me to the poor- 
house!” 

Wife: “No, you’ll have to walk. 
The finance company took the car 
this morning.” 

# # * 


The fine report of retiring presi¬ 
dent Ernest R. McKay; the out¬ 
lined objectives given by new na¬ 
tional president ,Richard A. Lam¬ 
bert; the choise of widely known, 
capable and inspired vice presi¬ 
dents; leave all SUP members with 
one assurance, “THE SONS WILL 
GET THINGS DONE”. 


Reunion of Utah 
Notables— 

(Continued from Page 1) 

ing in many parts of the world 
she and her three famous sisters 
held a real family reunion in New 
York City. Mrs. Pugh was former¬ 
ly Grace Tout. Her three sisters 
are Hazel Dawn of “Pink Lady” 
fame; Margaret Tout Browning 
known as “Margaret Romain” of 
grand opera fame; and Nanie Tout, 
whose singing made important his¬ 
tory for Utah before the others 
came into national prominence. 


mass and a book of rules. And each 
must make e’re life is flown, a 
stumbling block or a stepping 
stone. 

| NOW Is the Time 

| To Have Your XMAS 

j PORTRAITS 

j And Be Assured 

| Of No Disappointments 


“You know,” grinned the Chief, 
a woman shows her age on her 
face long before she shows it on 
her birthday cake.” 

IIIIIII1IIIII1IIIM 

| Betty Bristol | 

| ☆ Special Buttons | 

| ☆ Monograms | 

| ☆ Hemstitching § 

1 J. C. Penney Bldg. | 



Watson-Tanner 
Clothing Co. 

370 - 24th Street 
DIAL 7491 
OGDEN 



)UCEIL 

DIAL 2-9691 
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By Joseph L. Peterson 

A picturesque incorporated town 
twelve miles east of Ogden. Some 
years ago Harpers Magazine stated 
that Huntsville was the model farm¬ 
ing community of the world. All 
the homes being in the center and 
the farms on the outside. 

The town proper layed out in 
blacks of six acres, containing eight 
lots. Streets and sidewalks on either 
side, running east and west, north 
and south. 

Huntsville has a remarkable his¬ 
tory and has been the subject of 
many famous explorers and writers, 
among them being Howard Stans- 
bury, captain of a corps of topo¬ 
graphical engineers of the United 
States army, who passed through 
Huntsville in August 1849, on his 
exploring trip from Fort Bridger to 
Salt Lake, writes as follows in his 
official report to Washington, D. C., 
“Sunday, August 26, 1849! .Morning 
very cold. Thermometer at sunrise 
16. Our provisions being nearly 
exhausted, I determined to go on 
for at least part of the day, al¬ 
though contrary to my usual prac¬ 
tice, this being the first Sabbath on 
which any traveling has been done 
since the party left the Missouri. 

After following some miles down 
the ravine upon which we had 
camped, we struck upon an Indian 
lodge, leading either to Cache Val¬ 
ley or to Ogden’s Hole (now Hunts¬ 
ville). This we followed in nearly 
a southerly direction, crossing many 
deep hollows and very steep ridges, 
up which we had to scrambled, lead¬ 
ing our mules, it being impossible 
to ride, until we struck upon the 
head of a broad, green, beautiful 
valley, with an even gentle descent, 
which led us, in about three miles, 
down to Ogden’s Creek, just before 
it makes a conyon, previous to en- 


I tering Ogden’s Hole. There we 
camped for the remainder of the 
day, with abundance of grass, wood 
and water. The same alterations 
of red and white sand stone ap¬ 
peared here as were seen on the 
Red Chimney Fork. 

Just before descending into this 
valley, we had observed from the 
high ground, the smokes of numer¬ 
ous Indian signal fires rising in 
several directions, an intimation 
that strangers had been discovered 
in their country. A strict watch 
was therefore maintained during 
the night, lest our animals should 
be stolen. 

Wild cherries were found in 
abundance, and the trail was strewn 
over with their smaller branches, 
thrown away by the Indians who 
evidently had passed only a day or 
so beore in considerable numbers. 

Monday, August 27. We followed 
down Ogden’s Creek about a mile, 
when we found that the broad val¬ 
ley was shut between two ranges 
of hills, or rather mountains, leav¬ 
ing a flat, bottom, densely covered 
in places by willows, through which 
the stream meanders from side to 
side, for three miles, washing al¬ 
ternately the base of either range. 

After passing through this can¬ 
yon, the ridge separated and before 
us lay a most lovely, broad, open 
valley, somewhat in the shape of a 
crescent, about fifteen miles and 
about five to seven miles in width, 
hemmed in on all sides, especially 
on the north and west, by lofty hills 
and rocky mountains, upon the tops 
and sides of which the snow glis¬ 
tened in the rays of the morning 
sun. The scene was cheering in the 
highest degree. The valley, rich 
and level, was covered with grass; 
springs broke out from the moun¬ 
tains in every direction, and the 
facilities for irrigation appeared to 
be very great. Ogden’s Creek, 
breaking through its barriers, flows 
m a crystal stream at the base of 
the mountains on the south for 
rather more than half the length of 
valley, when it forces a passage 
through the huge range which 
divides this “gem of the desert” 
from the Salt Lake Valley, by a 
canyon wild and almost impassable. 
On the north, a beautiful little 
brook, taking its rise in the elevated 
ground separating this from Cache 
Valley, washes the base of the west¬ 
ern hills and joins Ogden Creek 
just before it enters the canyon, 
after passing through which the 
latter discharges its waters into the 
Weber River, a tributary of the 
Great Salt Lake. Numerous bright 
little streams of pure running water 
were met with in abundance, ren¬ 
dering this the most interesting 
and delightful spot we had seen dur¬ 
ing our long and monotonous jour¬ 
ney. 

Rather more than half way be¬ 
tween the canyon on Ogden Creek I 
and the north end of the valley, a I 
pass is found by which a crossing 
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of the mountain into the Salt Lake 
can be effected. The ascent of the 
western side is, for the first four 
or five hundred yards, very abrupt 
and rocky and would require a good 
deal of grading to render a road 
practicable; but after this, little or 
no labor would be necessary except 
to clear away the brush, which in 
places is quite thick. The length 
of the pass is about three miles and 
the height of the range through 
which it makes the cut, from 800 
to 1000 feet above the valleys on 
each side. 

The valley of Ogden’s Creek, or 
Ogden’s Hole (as places of this kind, 
in the nomeclature of this country 
are called) has long been the ren¬ 
dezvous of the North West Com¬ 
pany, on account of its fine range 
for stock, and has been the scene 
of many a merry reunion of the 
hardy trappers and traders of the 
mountains. 

Descending the pass through 
dense thickets of small oak trees, 
we caught the first glimpse of the 
Great Salt Lake, the long desired 
object of our search and which it 
had cost us so many weary steps to 
reach.” (Senate Documents, Special 
Senate 32nd Cong. Vol. 2:20) 

Shortly after the Pioneers ar¬ 
rived in the Salt Lake Valley, Presi¬ 
dent Brigham Young stated that he 
intended to have every hole and 
corner to the bay of San Francisco 
explored. 

In the summer of 1848 he sent a 
company headed by Thomas Abbott 
of Farmington to explore Ogden 
Valley. These men came up Weber 
Canyon and crossed the divide near 
Mountain Green into what is now 
called Huntsville. They have the 


honor of being the first white people 
outside the 1 trappers to enter the 
valley. 

This same company continued up 
South Fork and Beaver canyons and 
on to Bear Lake as far north as 
Dingle, 

In June 1354, Charles F. Middleton 
and others under the direction of 
Col. David Moore, were sent out by 
President Brigham Young on an ex¬ 
ploring expedition to find a suitable 
route toward Fort Bridger. 

A pack company with one bag¬ 
gage wagon, went by way of North 
Ogden and thence crossed the 
mountain into Ogden Valley. In 
crossing this ridge the explorers 
were compelled to let their wagons 
down the steep includes by the as¬ 
sistance of ropes. The party after 
exploring the Ogden Valley proper, 
continued their explorations up the 
South Fork of the Ogden river, fol¬ 
lowing it nearly to the top of the 
mountain. 

The wagon taken by this party 
of explorers is believed to be the 
first wagon ever taken into Ogden 
Valley. At this early date there 
was no road through Ogden Canyon. 
Leaving their wagon behind, the ex¬ 
plorers crossed the divide into We¬ 
ber Valley. 

In September, 1856, William Mid¬ 
dleton and his son Charles F., Alvin 
West and Alfred Borum, took a 
herd of cattle belonging to Captain 
William H. Hooper, Bishop Chaun- 
cey W. IVest and others, into Ogden 
Valley, crossing the same divide 
back of North Ogden, as the ex¬ 
plorers of 1854. 

This herd of cattle was the first 
herd of any kind of. animals intro- 
(Continued On Page 4) 
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Huntsville, Utah 

(Continued from Page 3) 
ed into Ogden Valley, which, 
sr that, was used for a number 
rears as a summer herd grou 
, few small cabins were built for 
accommodation of the herders; 
first of these was erected in 
r by Erastus Bingham and 
*ph Hardy near a little spring 
;he Middle Fork of the Ogden 
er, about one and a half miles 
; of the present settlement of 
n. 

he second cabin in Ogden Val- 
was built on the North Fork, 
at one mile north west of Eden, 
no attempt was made to settle 
valley until the year 1859, This 
due to the fact that the people 
Ogden objected to the valley 
ig settled, as they preferred to 
e it reserved for grazing pur- 
iS. 

l the fall of 1860, Nathan Coffin, 
;ph Wood, Charles Wood, Cap- 
Jefferson Hunt and sons, 
;ph and Hyrum, went in to Og- 
Valley to cut hay, with a view 
tiake a permanent settlement in 
valley. Edward Rishton and 
Les Earl followed shortly after, 
re being seven families in all. 
lese settlers found a band of 
ans who claimed portions of the 
l; they subesquently became 
blesome, being disposed to steal 
k, plunder and harass the 
;es. For the sake of peace the 
lers found it expedient and wise 
ay these natives an annual tax 
thus a number of beeves, con- 
rable flour, vegetables etc. were 
n to them annually, which in 
long run, proved a heavy tax 
he poor settlers. This arrange- 
t continued for many years, 
ost of these settlers brought 
: families with them and located 
rhat is locally known as Haw 
Grove; (thus named after 
es Hawkins, who subsequently 
me owner of the place,) on the 
h side of the south fork of the 
2 n River, at a point which is 
it one half mile south of the 
tsville Park, or on the south 
quarter of the south east quar- 
>f Section 18. 

Lese pioneers built their log 
les in fort style, all doors facing 
Lrd. About half a dozen houses 
i built in the fall of 1860. This 
i fort settlement was situated 
;r the bench, near the stream, 
sheltered from the north 
[s. 

iring the winter a baby girl 
born to one of the Hunt fami- 
No church organization was 
ited during the winter of 1860- 
ut Jefferson Hunt (of Mormon 
alion fame) was the recognized 
sr of the settlement. 

the snow disappeared in the . 
ig of 1861, crops were planted 
a fair harvest was gathered in 
:all. 

branch of the church was or- 
sed with Jefferson as president; 
nas Bingham and Clinton 
nson were counselors, 
letings were held in private, 
ng the same year an irrigation 
>anv wa s organized and a water 
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ville, bringing the water onto the 
top of the bench where the town is 
locatde. The survey was made by 
Charles Grow with only a square, 
a plumb and two sticks as instru¬ 
ments. 

The previous year the road 
through Ogden Canyon was opened 
as a toll road, charges ranging from 
25 cents to $1.50. Wood, hay and all 
kinds of produce were used as pay. 

During the year 1861, David Jen¬ 
kins and a party consisting of 
Thomas Bingham, Earl Hawkins, 
Charles Grow, George Langlois, 
Isaac McKay, Robert Aldous and 
Edward Rushton, surveyed Hunts¬ 
ville, established a base line run¬ 
ning east and west from Moffits 
spring to the south east corner of 
the Alanson Allen homestead and 
laid out, what is now the state road 
running through the town up to 
South Fork. 

All the ground on the north side 
of that road was fenced in one big 
field, as was the ground on the 
south side and thus originated the 
terms North and South fields used 
to this day. 

Huntsville has been a leader in 
education, many of our fore most 
educators having come from this 
community, among them being, 
President David O. McKay; Edward 
H. Anderson; Mosiah Hall and 
Mathilda Petersen. 

During the year 1862 a school 
house, 16 x 20 was built of logs in 
the center of the public square. A 
board of trustees were elected con¬ 
sisting of Marcellus Monroe, Enoch 
Hackshaw and Wilmer W. Bronson. 

Through them the first free 
school in Utah was established, this 
being done by voluntary taxation, 
principally wood and produce. A 
monument has been erected on the 
school house grounds in honor of 
the first school teacher in Utah, 
Mary Jane Dil worth Hammond, 
who taught in Salt Lake City in 
1847 and who later died in Hunts¬ 
ville and is buried there. The monu¬ 
ment also honor the first free 
school. 

In 1866 the famous old Rock 
House was started and completed 
the following year. The building 
being used for religious services, 
funerals, amusements, education 
and every other purpose of an up¬ 
building character for the public. 
Here all school classes were held in 
one large assembly room, at times 
more than two hundred pupils were 
present. One of the outstanding 
teachers of the day was Charles 
Wright, who also acted as ward 
clerk, Sunday School superintend¬ 
ent, band leader, ward chorister and 
other duties while acting as teacher 
in the school. Scores of recognized 
leaders in all walks of life, through¬ 
out Utah and the west, received a 
■great deal of their education from 
this man. 

In 1864 a large number of Scan¬ 
dinavian emigrants arrived through 
the efforts of Soren L. Petersen (my 
father) who had been called by 
President Brigham Young to urge 
these emigrants to locate in this 
farming community. Previously 
most of them had gone south, par¬ 
ticular^ to San Pete Oountv. 


munity and has continued as such 
to this day. 

My father was a shoemaker by 
trade and after his arrival here he 
continued his profession for a while 
but was compelled to give it up be¬ 
cause of the scarcity or lack of 
wooden plugs, that were used in the 
place of nails. He built the first 
brick house in Huntsville, which is 
still standing and is in as good 
condition as when it was erected in 
1867. The greater number of the 
family were born in this home. I 
am the proud owner and have lived 
most of my life in this old landmark. 

Father’s first, home was a dugout 
or cellar where the present ward 
chapel is now standing. After giv¬ 
ing up the cobbler trade, he became 
a farmer, later a wholesale meat 
dealer and merchant. All his sons 
having followed the latter profes¬ 
sion. He continued active in ward 
and civic affairs until his death in 
1901. 

After Bishop Francis A. Ham¬ 
mond was called to settle San Juan 
Stake and David McKay was in¬ 
stalled as bishop in 1885, he became 
first, with Christian F. Schade as 
second counselor. 

The Petersen family has served 
approximately 35 ye^rs in the mis¬ 
sion field. Truly the fruits of 
Mormonism. 

Although the people were ex¬ 
tremely poor, they sent several 
teams during the years 1863-64-65- 
66-67-68 back to the Missouri River 
to bring back emigrants. These 
benevolent acts were repeated as 
often as requested by the church 
authorities, up to the advent of the 
railroad. 
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' During 1864 a grist mill was start¬ 
ed by Jefferson Hunt, who later 
sold out to Samuel Ferrin and 
Jonathon Browning. This mill which 
was built on Spring Creek, is the 
only grist mill ever built in the val¬ 
ley. 

N ovember 14, 1864, President 

Brigham Young and others went up 
Ogden Canyon on the new road to 
Huntsville and visited with the 
saints. Many had become dissatis¬ 
fied and desired to locate elsewhere 
on account of the summer frosts 
destroying the crops. President 
Young advised them to stay and 
told them here is a desirable place 
to raise good Latter Day Saints. 
Needless to say, they stayed and his 
counsel proved correct, as the valley 
has produced many leaders in 
church affairs, in fact the present 
president of the church our beloved 
David O. McKay is an example. 

Late in the spring of 1865, Elder 
Francis A. Hammond, after his re¬ 
turn from, the Sandwich Island Mis¬ 
sion (now Hawaii) was appointed 
to succeed Captain Jefferson Hunt 
in the presidency of the settlement, 
William S. Lish and David McKay 
were selected as counselors. 

In 1869 a co-operative store was 
organized with William Halls as 
manager. The people in general 
patronized the store which gave the 
stockholders a good dividend, re¬ 
sulting in the ward buying a farm 
of 450 acres and this was placed 
under the management of Andrew 
P. Lofgren who later was succeeded 
by William Halls. In 1875, George 
Halls became associated with his 
brother, william, in the management 
(Continued on Page 6) 
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The Oregon Trail 
Leads On 



MARSHALL DANA 


By Marshall N. Danna 
(Continued from July Issue) 

Physically the Oregon Trail was 
a route just less than 2,000 miles 
long — 1,948 miles to be exact, from 
Independence, Mo. ,to the principal 
community of Oregon which was 
not Portland, but Oregon City. 

Your tourist, on tour, studies road 
maps with no such intentness as 
did the guides of the wagon, and 
their review of stopping points 
where there would be grass and 
water, and, no less important, pro¬ 
tection against Indian marauders 
and thieves. 

It was 81 miles from Independ¬ 
ence to the crossing of the Kansas 
River and only 4 miles more to 
the Big Blue. Then there came into 
the description of the journey the 
South Fork of the Platte 143 miles, 
120 miles farther to the lower cross¬ 
ing and here “camps at suitable 
distances with wood and fuel upon 
the islands.” 

The South Fork was a quarter 
a mile wide, but only one to three 
feet deep. But so sucked the sand 
of the bottom at the wheels that 
the teams had to be doubled to pull 
the wagons across. 

Chimney Rock is still to be seen 
“at a great distance.” Composed of 
soft stone several hundred feet 
high, it pointed the way to Scotts 


Bluff of which the travelers wrote 
“a melancholy tradition accounts 
for the name of this spot.” 

Ft. Laramie was a place where 
the imigrants could shoe their 
horses and oxen. Others traded at 
the fort and with the Indians. 
Beyond Laramie to the crossing of 
the north fork of the Platte, a dis¬ 
tance of 126 miles, the chronicle 
reads, “the plains in this region 
are literally covered with buffalo.” 

There was juvenility of a certain 
kind, even as we see its expression 
in the inscription of public retiring 
rooms today. On Independence 
rock the travelers wrote their 
names and some their initials. 

Jim Bridgets name will never 
be erased from the Oregon Trail. 
It was 114 miles from South Pass 
to Ft. Bridger. And 142 miles to 
the junction of the California Road, 
the place of decision. Should it 
be gold or should it be home? 

On from Ft. Hall to the first 
crossing of the Snake 162 miles. 
And we read a technical direction: 
“Those crossing this stream can 
escape the deepest of these holes 
by having horsemen in the, van 
and at each side; it is necessary 
that there be attached to each 
wagon four or six yoke of oxen, 
the current being swift; and in the 
passage of these holes, ... when 
one yoke is complete to swim, the 
others may be in shallow water.” 

On rolled the wagons from that 
first crossing of the Snake to Ft. 
Boise: 116 miles and then—breath 
of Oregon! — 132 miles to Grande 
Ronde, and 50 miles to the Umatilla 
River, and thence only 115 miles 
more to The Dalles. By wagon 
road south of Mt. Hood, from 
The Dalles to Oregon City, it was 
160 miles. 

It is hard to say whether the 
turbulent rapids of the Columbia 
or the road over Barlow Pass was 
rougher. 

In every mile there was hazard 
to life and limb. 

Old trunks still bear the marks 
of the rawhide ropes by means of 
which wagons were eased down 
precipitous slopes. But, ah! the 
valley! It broadened beyond. 

The Old Oregon Trail was a fam¬ 
ily affair. We are told today that 
women control 90% of the buying. 
They did control 100% of certain 
moot decisions of the trail. The 
wagons would overturn, the axles 
would snap, the tongues would 
break away and the men would 
say, “We'll leave the wagons be¬ 
hind.” Along the road a Hudson’s 
Bay factor would warn, “Wheels 
can’t travel the: way ahead.” But 
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the women would answer “Keep 
em. Go on through. We’ll need 
the wagons on our farms.” 

The women were concerned with 
a new kind of churn. The jolts 
would make butter from the cream 
hung on the side of the wagon. 
The cream rose on milk yielded by 
cows that trailed along behind and 
were sometimes used as relief for 
the oxen, but had somehow per¬ 
sisted in their contribution of food 
for the children. 

The children . . . not all of them 
reached the end of the trail. 

Little Joel Hembree stumbled. A 
heavy wheel passed over his body 
and he died. Joel and Sally, his 
father and mother, lingered long 
enough to lay him out beneath the 
sod and kept on toward Oregon. 

But new life came. 

The first baby on the trail was 
born to P. G. Stewart and his wife, 
Dr. Marcus Whitman attended. 

For the new mothers, the hunt¬ 
ers saved the tenderest of the buf¬ 
falo hump. 

When Clayborne Payne died, a 
mother and four children were left. 
Should they go on or turn back? 
Determination became almost a 
theme song. “Keep traveling.” 
Somehow they managed. 

What was a day like on the 
Oregon Trail? Jesse Applegate, 
leader of “the Cow Column” has 
told it. The day began at 4 a.m. 
The sentinels fired their rifles, a 
substitute for thei alarm clock. Let 
us look upon the campground 
beside the trail. 

The smoke rises from the morn¬ 
ing fires. Men assemble the cattle 
and horses. They look to the trails 
beyond, making sure that none 
have strayed or been stolen by the 
Indians. 

The teamsters select their teams, 
drive them inside the corral to be 
yoked. 

The corral is 100 yards deep, 
made of the wagons, each one con¬ 
nected strongly with the other. No 
ox can break this barrier, and it 1 


is defense if the Indians attack. 

From 6 to 7 breakfast must 
eaten, the tents struck, the wage 
loaded, and the team yoked rea 
for the signal to march at 7. 

And Applegate continues. I que 
“It is on the stroke of seven; t 
rush to and fro, the cracking 
whips, the loud command to ox< 
and what seemed to be the inextr 
able confusion of the last 10 mi 
utes has ceased. Fortunately eve 
one has been found and every tea 
ster is at his post. The clear not 
of a trumpet sound in the froi 
the pilot and his guards mou 
their horses; the leading divisio 
of the wagons move out of the e 
campment, and take up the line 
march; the rest fall into th< 
places with the precision of cloc 
work, until the spot so lately full 
life sinks back into that solitu 
that seems to reign over the broi 
plain and rushing river as t 
caravan draws its lazy leng 
towards the distant Eldorado . . 

The day has passed. The shadow 
lengthen. But let Jesse Applega 
tell it again. 

“The sun is now getting low 
the west, and at length the pain 
taking pilot is standing ready 
conduct the train in the circ 
which he has previously measuri 
and marked out, which is to for 
the invariable fortification for tl 
night. The leading wagons folic 
him so nearly around the circ 
that but a wagon length seperat 
them. Each wagon follows in i 
track ,the rear closing on the froi 
until its tongue and ox chains w 
perfectly reach from one to tl 
other; and so accurate (is) tl 
measure and perfect the practic 
that the hindmost wagon of tl 
train always precisely closes tl 
gateway. As each wagon is brougl 
into position it is dropped from i 
team (the teams being inside tl 
circle), the team is unyoked, ar 
thei yoke and chains are used i 
connect the wagon strongly wii 
(Continued on Page 7) 
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Huntsville, Utah 

(Continued from Page 4) 
if the farm. A cheese factory was 
irected and a very fine quality of 
iheese produced which sold at 15 
;ents per pound. Later this same 
irganization purchased a sheep 
lerd. Jealousy developed among 
he people with the result that the 
tore was sold to Christian Petersen 
ind the farm to the Hall Brothers 
vho operated it for years. This 
dace is one of the most fertile spots 
n the valley and is now owned by 
he Catholic church, who have 
irected a monastary, the “Abbey of 
lur Lady pf the Holy Trinity”. It 
leing a braneh of the order known 
is the “Cistercians of the Strict 
)bservance.” At the present time 
ipproximately 75 monks are quar- 
ered there. 

After the co-operative association 
[issolved, a classification of labor 
ras suggested. Several of the set- 
lers were called to labor in differ- 
nt branches of industry, to which 
bey were to devote their whole time 
negry. 

Bishop Hammond and others 
gitated for the building of a new 
aeeting houses, which met with 
iractical favor, as the old Rock 
louse was being used as school, 
musement hall and worshiping 
lace. This resulted in the erec- 
ion of the present fine chapel, that 
ras dedicated in 1883. The First 
^residency of the Church, headed by 
’resident John Taylor, George Q. 
!annon, Joseph F. Smith and many 
ther church and stake officials 
rere present at the dedictation. 

The old Rock House was out 
loded as a school, - with the result 
bat in 1891 steps were taken to 
uild a large modern school build- 
ig and by voting an annual tax of 
%, this was erected and dedicated 
i September of the same year. 

In 1891 the people divided on 
arty lines which created consider- 
ble excitement and produced some 
eated discussions. Both political 
arties organized clubs, the Repub- 
can party was headed by William 
r. Smith and the Democrats by 
tosiah Hall. 

After due process of law, Hunts- 
ille was incorporated as a city in 
X)3 and became a rival of Ogden, 
le county’s first city. The muni- 
ipal election made L. M. Nelson 
layer, A. J. Anderson, John Halls, 
Tils Lofgren, Joseph L. Petersen 
nd Charles W. Wright as council- 
Len. 

A city hall was erected ,also an 
.ectric lighting system, extended 
*om the Power Dam in Ogden 
lanyon. The city existed for abou 
x years, during which time polit- 
:al enmity was engendered, mainly 
l controversied over policies and 
lection of city officials. Too many 
esired to serve at the same time, 
hings went from bad to worse, 
ntil the people in disgust at the 
Btions of small politicians, voted 
le city out of existence and went 
a,ck to county government. Thus 
ided, perhaps the most lamentable 
lap ter of Huntsville’s history. 
About twenty years later, Hunts- 
itle n.e^a.iri nrfiRP'nt.ed a. nptitirm 
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great majority of the residents, re¬ 
quested the privileged of again in¬ 
corporating. This was granted 
March 10, 1924. The main purpose 
in again incorporating was to secure 
an up-to-date .wafer system through 
a bond issue. Many attempts had 
been made at various times to 
devise ways and means to secure 
the much needed water for culti¬ 
nary purposes but all failed on ac¬ 
count of the financial problems in¬ 
volved. After a great deal of work 
and investigation by the leaders of 
the movement, one of the first of¬ 
ficial acts of the board was to call 
an election for the voting of the 
funs, $27,000.00. This was held May 
21, 1924, the vote being 90 yes and 
21 no. 

On December 3, 1924, the water 
system was officially completed 
with a celerbation in honor of the 
event. Governor George Dern and 
many notable characters from dif¬ 
ferent parts of the state were pres¬ 
ent at the dedication. 

The 1 public school, ward chapel 
and the water system has had at 
various times, many changes and 
improvements made in order to 
meet the demands of the present 
modem age. 

Our city park was laid out by the 
pioneers under the direction of 
President Brigham Young. In the 
spring of 1920, under the direction 
of the ward bishopric, Joseph L. 
Petersen, Adam W. Schade and 
Nils Lofgren, six hundred ever¬ 
greens were planted in the four 
corners of the park, making it one 
of the beauty spots of the state. 

A Monument in the north west 
corner of the park, has been erected 
by the Daughters of the Utah Pio¬ 
neers honoring Mary Heathman 
Smith the mid-wife, who brought 
no less than 1500 babies into the 
community at an average price of 
$ 2 . 00 . 

The early pioneers lived in a very 
primitive way. Basements or dug- 
outs with dirt floors and roofs, 
houses of logs or adobes, wooden 
pegs or raw hide skewers in place 
of nails, furniture handmade, nc 
kerosene lamps or electric lights, 
instead of a twisted rag placed in 
a saucer containing animal fa 4 * 
acted as a substitute, later the 
candle replaced the “bitch”. Soap 
for washing was manufactured at 
home from various kinds of fats. 
Lye was produced by pouring water 
over wood ashes. A good share of 
the clothing used was made at 
home. Most of the families had s 
few sheep, the wool was sheared 
carded and spun. Mattresses filled 
with straw and cat-tails. Sugar 
being almost unknown, molasse" 
and honey were used for sweetening 
purposes. 'Water for culinary use 
came from nearby springs, until tfr 
Old Oaken Bucket appeared. Cof¬ 
fee was made by roasting barley. 
Home made beer from dried hops. 
Pies filled with servis berries, choke 
cherries, currants, strawberries and 
other wild fruits. Later when apples 
made their appearance they were 
peeled, quartered and placed on a 
cord like beads, hung up and dried 
for winter use. Starch was made 

"hv r^Alino* era ti n o* anrI 


until all the sediment is removed, 
leaving only the pure white starch. 
Shade not being any to plentiful 
around the homes, boweries were 
erected and covered with branches 
thus giving ample shade for an out¬ 
door meal or afternoon siesta. Fish 
and venison were also plentiful. A 
great deal was salted and smoked, 
the same was true with hogs that 
were slaughtered, most of this meat 
being held in reserve for the sum¬ 
mer months. Carrot juice was used 
to give butter a uniform coloring. 
Salads made from weeds and net¬ 
tles. For medicinal purposes, cat¬ 
nip, peppermint, bitter aloes and 
yarrow were used, while sprains 
and bruises were taken care of by 
the use of a sage brusll liniment. 
For dyeing sumac leaves were used 
to produce red and tagalder bark 
brown coloring. Fences were usual¬ 
ly built from willows woven between 
posts. 

Amusements consisted mainly of 
dances, adults in the evening and 
children in the afternoon; sewing 
and quilting bees; choir practices, 
debating societies, sleigh riding, for 
instances on Washington’s birthday 
the entire population turned out for 
a sleigh ride headed by the brass 
band. Each family would furnish 
their own conveyance, providing 
they had one, otherwise they would 
be taken care off by their neigh¬ 
bors. 


Biology Instructor: “You say in. 
this paper you know the connecting 
link betwen the vegetable and ani¬ 
mal kingdom?” 

Ex-Navy Cook: “That's right j 
sir. It's stew.” 


Money Situation 
in Pioneer Days 

Walter A. Kerr 

The belief by some that barter 
was the only means of exchange in 
early days is erroneous. Of course, 
exchanging chickens for a pig, 
ducks for a steer, corn for wheat, 
eggs for mutton and peas and 
beans for flour was certainly incon¬ 
venient. Brigham Young felt very 
early the need of a circulating medi¬ 
um as an absolute necessity. The 
shortage of United States money 
was very serious as goods from the 
outside could not be bought except 
with coin. The discovery of gold 
in California and the influx of gold 
dust relieved the situation. Presi¬ 
dent Young had the only money 
in the valley in 1947, $50, which was 
not very much to care for 1700 peo¬ 
ple. Even after his return from 
Winter Quarters in 1848 he seemed 
to have had about the only coin, 
$84. 

Detachments of the Mormon Bat¬ 
talion, which wintered in Pueblo, 
Colorado in 1946-47, came to Utah 
five days after the arrival of the 
first company in 1847. Money was 
due them from the government and 
so Brigham Young sent Captain 
James Brown to California to bring 
it back to Utah. It amounted to 
$10,000 in Spanish Doublons, coins 
like our five dollar gold pieces. 
Some of this money fell into un¬ 
scrupulous hands but most of it was 
cornered by President Young who 
gave to the battalion members tith¬ 
ing script for their gold dust. In 
1848 men were sent to California 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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The Oregon Trail 

(Continued from Page 5) 
that in its front. Within 10 min¬ 
utes from the time the leading 
wagon halted, the barricade is 
formed, the team unyoked and 
driven out to pasture. Every one 
is busy preparing fire ... to cook 
the evening meal, pitching tents 
and othewise preparing for the 
night . . . (The watches) begain at 
eight o’clock p.m. and end at four 
o’clock a.m.” 

Always ahead of the wagons, al¬ 
ways moving westward were the 
Mountain Men. 

Strange whims dictate to des¬ 
tiny. One day the prince consort 
of Queen Victoria donned the silk 
hat, liked it so well that his beaver 
was laid upon a shelf never to be 
worn again. A style had ended. 
The effects reached through to the 
trappers along the pooled streams 
of the Rockies. Without a market, 
it was no use hunting for skins. 

We find Mountain Men of the 
type of Joe Meek, Robert Newell, 
William Craig, and Cabot Wilkins, 
rough and tough and equal to any¬ 
thing, also settling in the Willa- 
miette Valley. And then when 
Ewing Young, the cattle king of 
the Yamhill died and left his large 
estate without an heir and it be¬ 
came necessary to call a meeting 
at Champoeg to decide on the first 
rudimentary probate, into the meet¬ 
ing grew the larger idea of pro¬ 
visional government. It was Joe 
Meek, the Mountain Man who 
leaped into the center of the ring 
and cried: “Who's for a divide? All 
in favor of the report and of an 
organization, follow me!” 

Thus, by the narrow margin of 
two votes—52 to 50 — the settlers 
of Oregon elected to be under the 
American flag. 

The children of the covered 
wagon became the judges and the 
senators, and one a governor of 
California. This is not to say that 
the light that burned in all their 
eyes was celestial fire—in some it 
was the gleam of avarice. 

Conyers wrote in his diary: “If 
there is any meanness in a man, 
it makes no difference how it is 
covered, the plains is the place 
that will bring it out.” 

But these poor instances and 
betraying souls are not to be 


enumerated beyond the slender 
minority that they were. Common 
people were forced by hardship to 
become uncommon in endurance 
and fortitude. They were bound 
by a common bond of the necessity 
that often shapened into the tragic 
urge of emergency. Neighborliness 
became a part of the religion that 
translated into homes and churches 
and schools and the institutions of 
freedom. 

There are ardent souls still speak¬ 
ing from the Oregon Trail. The 
Flathead Indians searching for the 
“Book of Hieaven.” Jason Lee’s 
first sermon at Fort Hall. Lt. John 
Fremont who met and advised the 
weary travelers. Dr. John Mc- 
Loughlin — white-headed eagle — 
westernmost factor of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, who, much as he 
deplored their coming, was kind 
to the settlers and sought at last 
to join their citizenship. 

The wheels bound with rawhide 
to keep them from breaking, rolled 
dangerously on. 

The narrow trail has become the 
broad highway and the savagery is 
on the streets. The war whoop, 
more deadly than that of feather- 
bonneted aborigines, is the honking 
horn of the recklessly hastening 
automobile. The scores that be¬ 
came thousands among the early 
settlers are now millions. 

34,000,000 in the American West 
are living, prospering, attaining to 
a fortune and a standard of living 
told admiringly and jealously 
throughout the world. Thus the 
revised description to replace, “This 
is the country fit only for jackrab- 
hits, sagebrush; and rattlesnakes!” 

Reclamation taught by the In¬ 
dians of Southwestern America and 
better taught by the Mormons of 
Utah has become a multibillion dol¬ 
lar enterprise ,adding the balancing 
factor of successful agriculture to 
the economy of the West, con¬ 
tributing the toothsome and the 
tasty to the diet of the nation, 
giving nourishment to America’s 
fighting sons, and increasing the 
dollar values of American com¬ 
merce. 

The months that were needed to 
travel the mountains and the plains 
are minutes now in the travel of 
the rails and the air. 

The frontier to face the Orient 
is established and is held as secure- 
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) ly as the atom threat permits. 

The log cabins, drafty enough 
They were where the chinking fell, 
have grown into lofty buildings 
touched with marble and bronze. 

No longer is the earth the rest¬ 
ing place except for the intrepid 
souls who traveled the trail. But 
the sky is still above and the stars 
come out at night. 

Along the broad highway, suc¬ 
cessors to the old Oregon Trail, the 
strings are muted and the banjo no 
longer goes plink-a-plank as eve¬ 
ning comes. 

But there are transitions in 
music as well as in the affairs of 
the pioneers. In this modern day 
via the airway we listen to the 
exquisite music of the Salt Lake 
Choir. 

The tests of the survival of a 
free government are quickly under¬ 
stood and can be quickly met in a 
time of emergency. Our fortunes, 
our lives and our sacred honor are 
then pledged to the defense of our 
homes, our freedom and our coun¬ 
try. No sacrifice is too great in 
money, in time, or in blood. But 
the tests of a free government and 
of the democracy which propounds 
it are even more difficult, because 
less apparent, in a time like this. 

The erosion of carelessly guarded 
soil endangers future production of 
life’s essentials in food and fiber. 
But the erosion of character due to 
carelessly guarded homes, neglect¬ 
ed moral principles, shattered faith 
and surrender to materialism con¬ 
stitute the greatest threat we face 
today. This is a greater threat 
than the atom, bomb to the future 
of the individual American and to 
the American future. 


We need the neighborlinesi 
capacity for cooperation, the s 
ual bond and sense of destinj 
moved the pioneers to great 
and to the building of the i 
foundation upon which w* 
building less soundly today. 

The revolution which marke 
beginning of America must n< 
followed by a revolution ir 
hearts of men. This is the sui 
test of survival. 

The Man on the Land mu 
the Tall Man of the West, 
for him to demand and com 
coordinate place in governme 
is not enough to censure bu 
crats. It is not enough to 
demn over-centralized bureau* 
It is imperative for strong 
free men, to make sure that 
do not in apathy or obliviou 
surrender the rights that 
them free. 

Part of the best American i 
tion are men who want to 
homes and farms and water ri 
They are also men who will be 
When they demand control 
the grass roots up, when they 
test regimenting bureaucracy 
the top down, they echo the 
fersonian principle of govern 
by consent of the governed, 
utter a new Declaration of 
dependence. They voice the i 
that makes men free. Only 
government that serves its pi 
is democratic government, 
government that fences its p 
with controls is following the 
toward dictatorship. Home ri 
in harmony with a governmei 
law and not of men. 

When officials who are appoi 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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The Oregon Trail 
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9 ,nd not elected arrogate to them¬ 
selves legislative, judicial and 
sxecutive functions, as well as their 
proper administrative duties, they 
strike at the people of America and 
;he foundations of the nation. 

The battle that was fought early 
n this century to break private 
nonopoly of natural resources 
nust now be fought as victoriously 
;o break Federal monopoly of con- 
;roI. Yet, let us confess that where 
bureaucrats wield a scepter and 
paint the future with the purple 
plans of nationalized water and 
lower, the primary cause will be 
naction, timidity and voluntary 
lurrender on the part of the peo¬ 
ple. There is no return to the 
simple methods of the covered 
vagon days in a time made por- 
entous by invention and ominous 
yy atomic fission. But we must 
i eturn to the simple principles and 
he fundamental truth which, under 
he benison of God, ruled these 
uoneers. 

Our children and grandchildren 
srill work with the incredibly power- 
ul tools of the atomic age, but 
he rights and privileges of the 
ndividual must be jealously guard- 
id and home rule must never be 
nvaded. The independence and 
ntegrity of the man on the land 
lelong to the concept of America. 
?hese are the conditions which we 
oust meet if we are to become co¬ 
authors of the American epic of 
reedom. 

The pioneers of the covered 
ragon scattered their heirlooms 
Jong the Oregon Trail as the way 
eeame rough and tough. But we 
,re scattering along our broadened 
ray the inheritance of tough fibre 
nd self-reliance. It is for us to 
eclaim not only the land but the 
aring and audacity that builds 
rojects — and builds men. If we 
,re to have men to match our 
lountains, men to match our 
lains, men with empires in their 
urpose and new eras in their 
rains, the area in which we live 
lust not be that of things done for 
eople, but of opportunity to do 
bings for themselves. 

There is oblivious selfishness but 
ot neighborliness in regimenta- 
ton. 

The scouts with the covered 
ragon trains ranged ahead to warn 
be travelers from danger from 
did beasts and savages. Woe be- 
tde the oxteam expedition that 
ailed to heed the warnings. 

The pioneers of the Covered 
Vagon found and held the West 
br America. Their toil made its 
alues great. The economic values 
re growing at the rate of arith- 
letical progression. The growth 
f greater moral and spiritual 
alues is far behind, due not to 
>reign invasion but disuse and to 
le controls which the modern gen- 
ration permits on the part of 
per-centralized government. 

More than ever the Oregon Trail 
; a symbol of restless, destiny- 
ound America. Not even when 
irvival was tied to a keen eye, a 
•ue aim, and strong self-reliance, 
q.ve the tests been sn srreat as thev 


democracy by the retention of in¬ 
dividual ideas and initiative. 

Uncommon exercise by common 
men of their rights, their privileges 
and their authority in a free gov¬ 
ernment which derives its just 
powers at the grass roots from the 
ballot box. 

THE OREGON TRAIL LEADS ON 


Money Situation 

(Continued from Page 7) 

With $3200 with which to buy cows. 
In this year Captain Brown paid 
Miles Goodyear $1950 for the pres¬ 
ent site of Ogden City. 

Members of the Mormon Battal¬ 
ion were discharged in the summer 
of 1947. Some of them remained and 
worked, others aided in the discov¬ 
ery of gold while others, during 
the year 1848-49, brought their 
sacks of gold dust to Salt Lake 
City. Willard Richards, a trusted 
member of the First Presidency, 
was appointed to weigh the gold 
dust for the men. Some sacks of 
gold dust were valued at $1.00 and 
others as much as $20.00. Many 
transacations with intimate and 
trusted friends were made with 
these packages. 

In California large business deals 
were made with heavy sacks of 
gold dust and small transactions 
with “pinches of gold.” A pinch of 
gold represented the gold dust a 
person could hold between the 
thumb and the forefinger. This 
scheme led to vice and corruption. 
In certain places, especially in sa¬ 
loons ,a bartender was often em¬ 
ployed by the size of the pinch he 
could hold. Often the evil-minded 
wet his finger and thumb before 
putting them into the gold dust 
bag. Of course the gold dust, that 
stuck to finger and thumb, be¬ 
came his own.Even a bartender is 
known to have put his wet hand 
into the bag. Imagine how en¬ 
riched he became. Fortunately that 
kind of business was never carried 
on in Utah. 

President Brigham Young and 
his counselors decided that the gold 
dust could be minted into coins of 
uniform weight and value at a 
very little expense. The Constitu¬ 
tion of the United States gave the 
Federal Government the control 
over the issuance of money. This 
right had not been completely ex¬ 
ercised, and gold coins were mint¬ 
ed in various parts of the coun¬ 
try, some of which were counter¬ 
feits. 

President Young commissioned 
John Kay to mint coins. He, John 
Taylor and Kay decided on the 
inscription which had on one side, 
“Holiness to the Lord” over the 
All-seeing Eye of Jehovah. On the 
other side were the words, “Pure 
Gold above clasped hands of friend¬ 
ship.” Battalion members and oth¬ 
ers began to bring their gold dust 
in December 1848 and twenty-five 
ten dollar pieces were paid out at 
a premium of twenty-five cents. 
Shortly afterwards others were 
minted at par. 

The minting of gold coins lasted 
about two weeks when the cruci¬ 
bles broke and the exchange of 
enlri dust for real enin name to 
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Crafted of Solid Birch 
Finished in a Warm Champaign Color 
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